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REPORT. 


Two quarterly oral reports have been given by me in the 
vestry of your church. In accordance with a call now 
made, | submit my first written report, at the date of eight 
months from the commencement of my service. The month 
of July has been designated, I understand, as the period at 
which the annual reports, intended for the public eye, will 
hereafter be expected. ‘The present report will go back to 
the first of November, 1844. 

Your Secretary, in the Second Report of the doings of 
your Society, has recently laid before the public, the object 
and results of the Ministry at Large. Still it would seem 
to be my province, to present a full idea of the course of 
my operations in this new field; while I enter into detail, 
unfold the principles of this great work, and indulge in such 
reflections as the past and present call forth. 

I must, however, express my gratitude to God, that my 
feet have been directed to this labor of the vineyard, in the 
eye of God, according to the gospel of Christ, second to no 
other in dignity and importance; abounding with the deep- 
est satisfactions, and affording the highest opportunities of 
spiritual improvement. 1 would add, that I believe that in 
Christian faith and hope you have established this institu- 
tion ; that your aim was, sincerely and singly, charity in ap- 
plication to the sufferings of the body and the wants of the ~ 
spirit, where, otherwise,.aid and religion might not reach. 
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Let us be unitedly grateful that God has leagued our 
hearts in love to our suffermg neighbor. May our appro- 
priate duties be performed with fidelity and perseverance, 
while we continually seek light and opportunity to do good. 

Kntering upon my duties at the commencement of the 
cold season, my first attention was given to the poorest of 
the poor. I inquired and sought for them where they were 
most likely to be met with. I found some cases of extreme 
poverty, which shrunk from observation and the asking of 
charity ; where there was sickness, and death stood at the 
door, but no physician had entered; where, at the same 
time, in severe cold weather, only afew shavings had furn- 
ished an occasional fire; where the sun never shone in, and 
old garments, pinned up all over the room, shut out the light 
of the sky, to exclude the piercing wind; where the heart 
was sunk in the bosom, and speedy dissolution and_starva- 
tion seemed the inevitable lot. Again, where the children 
went to no school for want of more than summer clothing, 
and their bare feet were obliged to tread the cold. snow ; 
where an aged mother, the long day, rested her head in des- 
pondency on her knees, and an insane daughter looked wild- 
ly on the scene, and deepened the sadness with her groans ; 
there was no fire; not a human being entered with sym- 
pathy ; instead of the bread of the world, there were only 
stones: there was only one ray of hope in the heart,—God 
was faithful to His children,—that was trust in the Divine 
mercy and love: and it was not in vain. 

I met with a number of families during the winter, who 
had no wood and no means to provide for the next day’s 
wants, who were possessed of insufficient covering for the 
bed, and the bodies of females and children were not more 
than half protected from the chilling cold; many families, 
in which the young received no education, because they 
were unprovided with suitable garments, and they and their 
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parents were cut off from our churches, because the family 
purse would not more than supply the necessaries of life :-— 
and this, in a Christian land of abundance. 

I was called to many houses, where sickness made it im- 
possible for the inmates to live, except in great distress and 
danger, without a helping hand. 

Many came to my house in the winter season for assist- 
ance. J made it an invariable rule, to visit the applicant at 
home ; to obtain, from him and others, a knowledge of his 
real wants, and the sources of supply at command ; to as- 
certain the character of the individual, and the cause of pov- 
erty : then, to see that the needed aid came from a suitable 
quarter, in the way best calculated to promote both the im- 
mediate and ultimate good, temporal and spiritual, of the 
receiver. 

Whenever I gave aid, I sought to do it, if possible, through 
employment; to give other assistance sparingly, and as a 
temporary relief, lest there should be formed a dependence 
on charity. I have directed my attention to the causes of 
poverty, and endeavored to remove them, where practicable. 
In some cases, by a seasonable removal of them I have pre- 
vented the occurrence of pauperism. Where vicious habits 
and laziness, persisted in, were producing continual pinching 
want, | have, by restraining the hand of charity, endeavored, 
not to thwart the design of Providence, but to make sensi- 
ble of it and enforce it,;—that stern necessity and suffering 
should arouse to reformation. At the same time I have en- 
deavored not to forget, that God tempers judgment with 
mercy; and while punishment was working its ends, | have 
sought constantly, and especially at certain seasons, to work 
in with harmony and effect, the principle of overcoming evil 
with good. It has been my desire to keep a tender heart in 
my bosom, but to aid only, also, to aid freely, where my 
soundest judgment, with an eye to my brother’s highest and 
ultimate good, would warrant. 
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In every part of the city, without regard to sect, charity 
has been distributed ; suffering man has been the object of 
compassion and attention. Generally, however, where the 
needy stood connected with a religious society, and were 
considered as having claims upon their sympathy and boun- 
ty, they have not been provided for by me, who am to min- 
ister especially to the neglected and friendless; but the at- 
tention of their friends has been called to their wants. 

In the twelve hundred visits I have made to the poor, and 
in the three hundred which the poor have made for aid and 
advice at my house, and at the chapel, from eight to nine in 
the morning, where I am always to be found, I have kept 
the rules and principles here brought to view in mind. I 
have striven not to swerve from what seemed to be right and 
best. 

In my visits, I have found those, who were dragging out 
an unhappy and almost useless existence, deprived of the 
use of some of their bodily powers. They have been di- 
rected to the charitable institutions in Boston and elsewhere 
for relief, and means furnished them, through private liber- 
ality and the ready generosity of the city. The blind have 
received their sight, the deaf hear, the lame walk, and the 
comfortless insane, lifted from a cellar, sits in a palace, 
clothed, and with the best advantages of gaining a right 


mind. It must afford a high gratification to many to think, — 


that but for their thought and money, brethren of the same 
flesh and spiritual organization would have been denied the 
enjoyment of the highest gifts of life. 

Visiting the sick, I have met with those who could poor- 
ly afford to pay for the services of a physician, and some, 
who knowing their utter inability to pay, have endured 
much unnecessary suffering, have allowed their diseases to 
become fixed, and have even met death, through neglect to 
send for medical aid; while quackery has been forward to 
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practice its impositions, and not a few have been ground by 
its exactions, and tortured by its ignorance and gross as- 
sumptions. A knowledge of the Lowell Dispensary has 
been diffused, which offers medicine and two good physi- 
cians, without cost. It has proved of great service to the 
poor. Dr. A. H. Brown and Dr. Grey have discharged their 
office of love the last year with great kindness and fidelity. 
Dr. Curtis and Dr. are the present physicians. 

There is among the poor a lack of health, cleanliness, 
comfort and self-respect, and even an absence of knowledge, 
morality and religion, attributable to the want of suitable 
clothing, and in sufficient variety for times and_ seasons. 
High rents must be paid, and the mouths of laborers, and, 
frequently, of many children, must be fed, absorbing often, 
particularly when the means of support are cut off by occa- 
sional sickness, all the proceeds of work, Without decent 
attire and changes of raiment, what is most to be lamented, 
the school-house and church will be neglected. To meet 
this want, a room in our chapel has been made a deposit for 
second-hand clothing ; garments have been sought at your 
doors by an excellent helper of our cause, donations in cloth 
and clothing have been made to us, and the distribution of 
three hundred garments in eight months has been a branch 
of our operations, not the least extensive, or least useful, 
while it has involved the least expense, and has been attend- 
ed with little abuse. 

In this department, we have have now valuable assistance 
from the ladies, who, lately, promptly answered a call for 
such services as they alone can give, and have organized 
themselves into a Sewing Circle. It consists of about one 
hundred members, and meets every Wednesday afternoon, 
at the chapel. It has taken under its wings a considerable 
number of the girls attending upon the chapel, and poor 
children from the streets. They compose a Sewing School, 
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which promises to be of great utility to them, and some lit- 
tle aid immediately to us. 

While helping the poor, I have observed one manifestation 
of human nature, which is highly honorable and instructive. 
I have known one very poor woman to yield the service of 
washing to another who was poorer. I have known a man, 
whom I was aiding, to aid at the same time a stranger, with- 
out his left hand knowing what his right hand did. I have 
known a poor man, rescued from the depths of woe, to seek 
out a lost brother, find him, take him to his own house, pour 
oil and balm into his heart, and take care of him. If “ go 


thou and do likewise” is written against these acts, then in ~ 


what powerful tones, should these words fall upon the ears of 
those who thrive in means and abound in privileges ! 

There has been placed in my hands to meet the demands 
of charity, the sum of one hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 
One-third of this sum has been received through occasional 
donations from individuals of different religious societies. 
Thanks are due to those friends of humanity who have en- 
abled me to give relief to many worthy sufferers, and to 
some, who, though not accounted worthy, are our brethren, 
to be pitied. I have expended one hundred and thirty-four 
dollars. The principal expenditures have been for necessary 
supplies, groceries, wood, shoes and cloth. A minute ac- 
count of them has been taken, and it has been examined by 
the Committee on the Poor’s Purse. The general mildness 
of the winter made the demand upon charity lighter, than 
must be usual. But less money would have been needed by 
me, had, what is better, more employment for the unoccu- 
pied, been at my command. I have found a difficulty in 
procuring employment, because a frequent cause of the want 
of it is bad habits and unfaithfulness. But many have been 
rescued from sin and delivered from the power of temptation 
by occupation. And there are individuals with a limited ac- 
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quaintance, strangers, diffident, incapable of seeking work, 
very desirous of it, who will labor well, but who can find lit- 
tle or nothing to do, unless a friend step forward and direct 
them to places, where employment may be obtained. I in- 
vite those friendly to the poor, to grant me what facilities 
they can, to enable me to be useful in this important capac- 
ity. In the distribution of alms, I have generally gone on 
the principle of helping too little rather than too much; a 
principle, which Iam applying daily to more cases, as my 
experience and reflections are deepening my sense of its 
soundness and wisdom. 

Karly in the winter, | had many calls at my door from 
common beggars. And this benevolent city has been thronged 


with them. Many have been found to be gross impostors, 


who could tell a straight and piteous tale, and whose prac- 
ticed sensibilities could easily drop the tear of apparent 
misery. Their ragged appearance, their papers of recom- 
mendation, their earnest pleading, their flattery, and their 
pious ejaculations and implorations of blessing, formed into 
a perfect art by foreigners, have deceived many. Our sys- 
tem of close observation and inquiry, of seeking far and 
near the history of the mendicant, of visiting them at their 
abodes and learning thoroughly their real wants, the reasons 
of them, and their own attempts to meet their wants, has 
led to the exposure of numbers. A counter tale of awful 
lying, hypocrisy, smfulness, and gratitude only for the means 
of indulgence in idleness and sin, I have often been com- 
pelled to declare. And, I have taken pains to spread it 
from house to house for the benefit of the cause of virtue 


‘and charity, I cannot think that an enlightened public will 


continue to practice the old HKuropean folly of giving in the 
streets and without knowledge, when it is found to be, 
in most cases, a bounty upon vagrancy, dependence upon 
others, deceit, laziness, theft, intemperance, and dissoluteness 
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—to make the very evil it should be the object of charity 
to cure. | 

If in nine cases out of ten more evil than good is done 
by such charity, which is the uniform testimony of those 
who have inquired carefully into the subject, ought we not 
to resolve, not to be wearied by importunity and to be over- 
come by flattery, but to deny our feelings for the good of 
others? I believe, that it would be a better rule, never to 
give without a thorough knowledge to whom we give. If 
we cannot obtain exact information of individuals, and visit 
them at home, the cases may be submitted to those who 
have it in their power. In this way the deserving poor 
among beggars will be provided for, while there will be 
a constant check upon imposture, which, successful, is not 
only an injury to the beggar, but, discovered, is an injury to 
the whole class of the honest poor, an injury to the giver in 
blunting his sensibilities, and an injury to the skeptical and 
cold-hearted in closing their bosoms entirely, and forever, 
against all appeals of woe. 

More: it will be discovered that the most worthy poor 
and the greatest sufferers are to be found at home, keeping 
at home, pining in secret, and waiting to be sought out. It 
is to me happy intelligence that the number of beggars is 
fast diminishing in the city, and that the philanthropic are 
beginning to regulate their tender-heartedness by thought. 
I would add, that an impostor, exposed and thrown upon his 
own exertions, has been known to get a good living for his 
family, before, entirely dependent upon charity; and another 
has given himself to daily toil, provided for his family, thrown 
off his bad habits, earned a good suit of clothes and shown 
himself at church, where he had not attended for years. 

Much thought and close observation we need to bear 
about with us in our private walks of benevolence, in inti- 
mate union with a Christian faith and spirit,—which of 
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themselves, though essential, are not sufficient; or, rather, 
Christianity, to do its errand through us, must act through 
the power of, and in harmony with, the highest faculties, as 
well as the purest and warmest affections, thoroughly exer- 
cised. tis 

There are the improvident poor, whose characters are often 
far above the average in the community, who need to be 
straitened that they may learn prudence and foresight ; and 
the aid of a little kind mstruction from us will do vastly 
more good than charity. 

I have met with a class of poor, who have come here be- 
cause they have heard that the people of this city, are so 
good in helping the poor; with an idea that a little exertion 
will secure them a comfortable living. And, it is a fact, 
many have been aided very bountifully, who keep themselves 
poor to receive bounty. Giving all credit due to the feel- 
ings of humanity and liberality, is it not a question, whether 
we are not drawing into our midst many, who might live 
better elsewhere by their own efforts, happier in the exercise 
of their own energies, and more moral, away from the temp- 
tations of a large population, which the unemployed can 
scarcely resist? Are we not unconsciously swelling the 
tide of corruption? Unnecessarily, bringing a burden upon 
the community ? 

To dispense and promote judicious charity, so important 
in its temporal and moral bearings, has been a great aim of 
my ministry ; but a greater work has been, to lift out of sin, 
the cause of most poverty ; and to warn of the consequences 
of the beginnings of iniquity, leading almost certainly to 
ultimate poverty and ruin. 

At the head of the sources of poverty and wretchedness, 
stands Intemperance. It is sad, beyond expression, to enter 
the humble abodes of the city, and view the misery that 
flows from this one source. All over the city, but particu- 
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larly, in the vicinity where it is sold, does intoxicating drink 
send its blight of want unto starvation, and of suffering unto 
death. No language can convey the scenes I have witnessed. 
You must see yourselves the tears, and hear the groans and 
sighs and complaints, and look upon the agony and despera- 
tion of the abuser and the abused, to have any idea of the 
reality. JI give you only one imperfect picture of a not 
unfrequent occurrence. A large family is before you. As 
far as there is support, the mother and children pick up a 
scanty subsistence, and board the father. He works enough 
to find himself in rum, which nerves him to destroy the 
peace of his family, to vex it, to smite with the fist of wick- 
edness, and deal forth and excite vulgarity and profanity. 
The children tremble and flee; the mother, a shadow, with a 
broken heart, bitterly remonstrates, and invites death. The 
unprincipled cupidity of man has transformed his brother 
into a devil, and his home into a hell—home, where all might 
be, in the words of a sorrowing mother, “as happy as doves,” 
and angels might delight to visit. 

In view of all I have seen, tracing out the immediate 
and remote effects, I am persuaded that there cannot be too 
much interest in the cause of temperance, too much wisdom 
brought to bear upon it; the statesman cannot be too anx- 
ious on this point. He who would do most for the poor will 
give his money, his example, and his energy to it. The evil 
of intemperance, always great, is rapidly extending, and 
spreading far and wide poverty and ruin. When opportu- 
nity shall offer for fit action, it seems to me that the highest 
intelligence and talent of this city cannot be concentrated 
on a subject more worthy, more deeply concerning the pros- 
perity of the city, and the happiness, security and virtue of 
coming generations. 

My personal efforts in this cause have been strong and 
unwearied, amid strong counteracting forces. Here has been 
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the hardest work, and the most toil in vain. Those whom I 
would reform, [ have been obliged to visit every day or two, 
and sometimes two or three times a day, to encourage, to 
strengthen to fight and to struggle, to try again and again, 
to watch and to pray. With some I have had almost no 
success. With others, good success. I should be unwilling 
to pronounce confidently as yet with regard to the reforma- 
tion of any. But many families have been relieved from 
suffering and poverty for a season, who otherwise must have 
had continual assistance. And some are now entirely pro- 
vided for by the husband restored to the use of his hands. 

The second source of poverty and wretchedness is Licen- 
tiousness. This vice exists to an alarming extent, and is 
on the increase. It is most difficult of cure. I have often 
stept forward, to arrest, if possible, the career of the young 
and unhardened, to lead them to reflection, to lift the voice 
of warning, and save from foul disease, misery and early 
death. I have endeavored to put many in danger on their 
guard. Could the transformation from purity to all that 
is vulgar and loathsome, from reverence to profanity, from 
tenderness to hardness of heart, be witnessed; then, the 
bitter self-reproaches and awful death scenes, I am sure 
that the thoughtless would most anxiously guard themselves 
against the arts of the seducer. I have spoken of this vice 
as almost hopeless. So it must be, as long as society are 
guilty of the sin of casting its victims aside as worthless, 
condemning them outright and totally, and extending to 
them no eye of pity or hand of kindness; as long, too, as 
no suitable refuge from temptation and school of reformation 
shall open its doors to restore to virtue. 

While I have endeavored, in my walks, to arrest the pro- 
gréss and beginnings of sin, in furtherance of my aim, and 
to prevent evil, | have visited the Alms-house, and Jail, and 
House of Correction; I have distributed Bibles; and I have 
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conversed with parents about their children, and led not a 
few to send them to school, to watch their truancy, and give 
attention to their moral training. 

I would not omit to speak in terms of respect of the 
worthy poor whom | have met with, and invite toward them 
your respect and love. I have found among them the best 
specimens of humanity and excellence. Such gratitude, 
such humility and trust, such patience and resignation, such 
kind and true affections, such unbending integrity and con- 
stant glowing piety, | have never seen. They have won my 
highest esteem. And some of the strongest attachments to 
character, which I have formed in the city, have been toward 
the poorest and least known. 

J pass from my private ministrations, the whole business 
of six days, to my public service on the Sabbath. Hamilton 
Chapel, on Middlesex Street, has afforded a suitable and very 
convenient place for worship. The twenty or thirty, who 
first assembled, have grown into an audience of more than 
a hundred. If there was the same regularity in attendance 
at the chapel, as in other places of worship, the average 
audience would be much greater than it is. There are 
many circumstances, peculiar to our congregation, that 
prevent constant attendance. And a few attend here, be- 
cause they can only occasionally any where, and the hiring 
of a seat in a place of worship, which they can _ barely 
afford, has been long abandoned by them. 

The Chapel is of great benefit to many for whom it was 
especially designed. When the nature of its design shall 
be clearly discerned and fully comprehended, many more 
will undoubtedly accept the offers of salvation through its 
medium. ‘To meet misunderstanding, incident to all new 
undertakings, I would state, through this report, the object 
of the Ministry at Large as defined by Dr. Tuckerman, the 
founder of this institution, and the mode of its operation, as 
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it passed under his eye in the year 1838, when it was con- 
sidered as fully established. | 


“It is the first object of our ministry, to which no other 
is ever to be preferred, as far as shall be possible to extend 
its offices to the poor and the poorest, to the low and the 
lowest; to the most friendless, the most uncared for, the 
most miserable. Beyond these however we would extend 
our cares, interests and services to each one, as far as we 
may, of all those whom we shall find to be in no regular 
connexion with any religious society, and to whom the ser- 
vices of our ministry may be acceptable. Yet never in any 
step of our way, would we. lose sight of the principle, that 
their clams are the strongest whose necessities are the most 
pressing.” | 

“From the poor and beyond these, from all whom we shail 
find unconnected with the churches around us, and who shall 
be disposed to unite with us in our worship, and to co-operate 
with us for our objects, we would gather congregations, and 
form religious societies for all the interests and objects of 
the Christian church.” 

“We number in our church those who neither ask nor 
receive alms. We wish this to be distinctly understood, 
because it has been thought by some that our ministry 1s 
confined only to the literally poor. Wherever we hear the 
voice of moral or religious want, among those unconnected 
with religious societies around us, we feel it to be God’s will 
that we listen to it; and if aught that we have to offer will 
relieve it, that we freely give, what we have freely received. 
This voice is distinctly heard from the hearts of many, but 
little above the condition of dependence upon alms. Many 
are living and struggling on the very verge of this depend- 
ence; and need nothing so much to save them from falling 
into it, as that connexion with a Christian friend, above them 
in condition, yet fully sympathizing with their condition, 
whose intelligence and virtue they respect, and to whom 
they can speak with the confidence of friendship. Great 
are the numbers, which, mainly from the want of such a 
friend, are falling into discouragement, then into intemper- 
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ance, then into dependénce, and then into the abjectness of 
pauperism.” 

“The number of this class is large. It consists, too, of 
many 1n the prime and vigor of life. It consists of those whe 
live by their daily labor. Some are journeymen. Others 
have no mechanical employment, but hire themselves out by 
the job, or otherwise, for various work. Sometimes they 
have a little money in advance. At other times they can 
barely live upon their earnings, and sometimes are obliged 
to live upon anticipated wages ‘To such as these we proffer 
all the services of Christian friendship, and the proffer is 
most gladly accepted. We are their ministers; recognized 
by them as such; and we gather them into our congrega- 
tions of worshippers. They will not go into the free seats 
of our churches. Do you say, let them then remain as they 
are? I can only say, God forgive you.” 

“ Others,—a few, not poor, but far also from being rich, 
heads of families, and very solicitous for the moral and relig- 
ious order of their families, are brought into connexion with 
us by their sympathy with the general objects of our min- 
istry. They want sympathy. ‘They want to be objects of 
personal interest. They are gratified by the interest we 
have in them, and the respect we show to them. . They 
prefer this connexion, because they feel in it greater free- 
dom than they think they would feel in any other connexion; 
because they have strong common interests with us, and be- 
cause in truth we are of no party.” 


I thus state more fully than may seem to many important, 
the object of this particular ministry, as connected with the 
chapel. I would add briefly, that the object is, to seek out 
and bring under gospel light and privileges all lost to other 
churches, hoping to gain some, while we may draw in inci- 
dentally a few others, the demands of whose souls may be 
better met on different principles, and who are desirous of 
helping forward a good work. 

Here is a free church; where all have free seats, and 
property puts no limit on the choice of them. Here is not 
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a sectarian church. This is now obvious enough. And Iam 
happy in mentioning the fact, that the members of no less 
than seven different denominations mingle in our worship. 
A number of our worshippers, previous to the establishment 
of our chapel had not attended for years. And some large 
families are now for the first time gathered together under 
the ministrations of the gospel, and are becoming good 
branches of the vine. 

“The Church of Christ,’ which has been formed in connec-. 
tion with our congregation, is steadily increasing in numbers 
and piety. It embraces members of four different sects. 

The Sunday School of the chapel, commenced in October, 
with four scholars, now numbers one hundred. One hundred 
and sixty different children have shared the benefit of the 
instructions of fifteen devoted teachers, who deserve the 
thanks of the community for their ready aid and spirit of 
self-sacrifice. The scholars have been deeply interested in 
their school, and some have formed a very strong attachment 
to it. The improvement of the scholars since they first came 
into the school, many of them from the streets and neglected 
homes, in appearance, manners, and behavior, has been very 
great. Instead of dirt is cleanliness and beauty; restless- 
ness has given way to attentive stillness; thoughtlessness 
and dullness, to brightness and seriousness. Theft and pro- 
fanitv have been converted into strict honesty and reverence, 
Instructors in the common school, parents, and neighbors, 
speak to me frequently of remarkable alterations. The 
change to many seems like the work of magic. There is a 
mighty charm and power in Christian truth brought to bear 
with directness and efficiency upon hearts where it is most 
needed. 

The young are our hope. If we cannot profit much those 
advanced in life and fixed in their habits, we can do much 
good in giving the direction to the pliant twig. This persua- 
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sion has led us to bestow much thought and exertion upon 
the best method of engaging the interest of children, and of 
influencing them. | 

We have had a good number of boys in our school. But 
there is an unusual number, in this city, abroad in our 
streets, profaning the Sabbath, many unconnected with our 
day schools, subject to no parental discipline and no gov- 
ernment, bent upon mischief and the committal of petty 
offences, schooling themselves in iniquity, acquiring a knowl- 
edge of and imitating the immoral practices of reckless 
elders; boys from ten to sixteen, whom it is to be feared 
nothing but the law can now reach, and that, not in a suit- 
able way, except by taking the boys under control in an 
institution where they must remain under influence, and 
time and means can be commanded to mould them accord- 
ing to the will of the Heavenly Father. Every good citizen 
must hope that what is now in progress to this end will not 
fall short of its accomplishment. For, all will allow, that it 
is easier to stop the current of youthful depravity, than to 
arrest the course of the iron will and the strong, full passion 
of matured wickedness. It is wiser to prevent poverty and 
crime, than to attempt to remove these evils from society. 
It is wisdom to look forward to the results of present ten- 
dencies. It is the highest wisdom to adopt the noblest 
means to promote the highest end. 

The children are now enjoying excellent opportunities to 
learn to sing under the instruction of a lady who very 
kindly offered her services to those who would otherwise be 
denied the privilege ; and nobly, in the spirit of gratitude 
for a like benefit conferred on her in her early days. 

In this great and important ministerial labor, in which I 
have been gladly engaged, I would not forget to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to all those gentlemen and ladies, of 
different denomimations, who have aided me with money and 
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needed help. Those who have freely furnished the chapel 
with music on the Sabbath, at much personal inconvenience, 
and with unwearied pains, are gratefully borne in mind. 
Valuable and efficient aid I have at all times received from 
the Board of Managers, and their prompt and faithful Sec- 
retary. It is a great happiness to me that those who have 
invited me to carry out this plan of charity and reform, 
stand at all times with their loins girt about, and ready with 
heart and hand, to help me wherein I need. I regard it as 
a proof of the sincerity of their benevolence. 

Reviewing the eight months past, good has been done to 
the erring, to those without a House of God which they 
could consider a home; to the poor the gospel has been 
preached, comfort has been administered, sympathy ex- 
tended ; heads bowed down, lifted up; the hungry fed, the 
naked clothed, the sick and in prison visited. We have 
done it unto Christ. The work of humanity and of the 
Savior has been done. The work of God done on the earth. 

Jesus said, “ He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be your servant.”. What higher usefulness can we 
aspire to, than that of being instrumental in administering 
to the severest suffering, and in attempting to rescue and 
save from the deepest iniquity and greatest ruin. 

I pray God, that we may not forget that all men are our 
brethren. In time to come may we unitedly do as we would 
wish others to do unto us, as a wise and intelligent charity, 
a thorough investigation, and careful reflection, with a pru 
dent foresight; as the spirit of our Master, a broad and 
practical faith, and that hope, an anchor to the soul sure and 
steadfast, shall dictate. 

Respectfully submitted. 
HORATIO WOOD. 

Lowest, July 13, 1845. i 
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